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Abstract 

This paper investigates the teaching of English at undergraduate colleges in the state of Andhra Pradesh, India in 
the backdrop of Andhra Pradesh English Lecturers’ Retraining Program. The program was jointly sponsored and 
conducted by the Directorate of Collegiate Education, Government of AP and the US State Department English 
Language Fellow Program. The main aim of the program was to update the teaching skills of English teachers of 
undergraduate colleges in the State. The program trained teachers to adopt Communicative Language Teaching 
(CLT) principles so as to enhance English language skills of their students. The paper attempts to identify the 
possibilities and problems in the implementation of CLT principles and techniques in these colleges. The results 
indicate that teachers should follow more learner centered ways in their teaching of English. 
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1. Introduction 

Language has been viewed differently at different times by Linguists and Applied Linguists. It has been thought 
variously - as a system, as a skill and as a means of communication. In Communicative Language Teaching 
(CLT), “language teaching is based on a view of language as communication, that is, language is seen as a social 
tool which speakers use to make meaning; speakers communicate about something to someone for some purpose, 
either orally or in writing” (Berns, 1990). In India, until recently, English has been regarded as yet another 
subject in schools and colleges. The structural method has been used in the teaching of English. The predominant 
role of the teacher has been to lecture about various aspects of the English language. The learner has been treated 
as the passive recipient of doses of language learning. Even the materials have also been produced keeping in 
view this particular conception. Structural competence has been given predominance over communicative 
competence. Accuracy in language production has been preferred to fluency and ability to converse in various 
situations. 

Most Indians now strongly feel that English has the potential to make people employable. It has become the most 
sought after language in India as a result of increase in the Business Process Outsourcing projects and Call Centre 
jobs. Since the English language is intended to be used in Andhra Pradesh, especially by the undergraduate 
learners for enhancing career prospects and everyday communication, the government of AP tried to address these 
aspirations by upgrading the teaching skills of the undergraduate teachers of English through the Retraining 
Program. The program was jointly sponsored and conducted by the Directorate of Collegiate Education, 
Government of AP and the US State Department English Language Fellow Program. 

2. Review of Related Literature 

2.1 The Communicative Approach (CA) or Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) 

India has had a long tradition of English language teaching. Many methods such as Grammar Translation 
Method, Structural Approach, and Direct Method have been tried out. However, they have failed to enable 
learners to use English for practical benefits (e.g. to get a job) and everyday communication. In the recent years, 
many teachers in India have embraced the concept of CLT to meet their students’ English language demands. 

Communicative Language Teaching originated in Britain in the 1960s as a replacement to the earlier structural 
method. Richards and Rogers (1986, p. 154) mentioned: “The work of the Council of Europe; the writings of 
Wilkins, Widdowson, Candlin, Christopher Bmmfit, Keith Johnson, and other British applied linguists on the 
theoretical basis for a communicative or functional approach to language teaching; the rapid application of these 
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ideas by textbook writers; and the equally rapid acceptance of these new principles by British language teaching 
specialists, curriculum development centers, and even governments gave prominence nationally and 
internationally to what came to be referred to as the Communicative Approach, or simply Communicative 
Language Teaching.” 

Widdowson (1990, p.159) described Communicative Approach as follows: “...it concentrates on getting learners 
to do things with language, to express concepts and to carry out communicative acts of various kinds. The 
content of a language course is now defined not in terms of forms, words and sentence patterns, but in terms of 
concepts, or notions, which such forms are used to express, and the communicative functions which they are 
used to perform.” 

2.2 Principles/Features of CLT 

The communicative approach is rather broad-based and it is most often defined as a list of general principles or 
features. Nunan’s (1991) five features of CLT include: 

i. An emphasis on learning to communicate through interaction in the target language. 

ii. The introduction of authentic texts into the learning situation. 

iii. The provision of opportunities for learners to focus, not only on language but also on the learning process 
itself. 

iv. An enhancement of the learner’s own personal experiences as important contributing elements to classroom 
learning. 

v. An attempt to link classroom language learning with language activities outside the classroom. 

2.3 Communicative Competence 

CLT focuses on improving learners’ communicative competence. The concept of communicative competence 
was originally developed in the early 1970s by the sociolinguist Hymes. It was then further developed in the 
early 1980s by Canale and Swain. According to Canale (1983), communicative competence refers to “the 
underlying systems of knowledge and skill required for communication”. Canale and Swain (1980, p. 4) defined 
communicative competence in terms of four components: 

i. grammatical competence: words and rules 

ii sociolinguistic competence: appropriateness 

iii discourse competence: cohesion and coherence 

iv strategic competence: appropriate use of communication strategies 

Bachman (1990, p. 5) divides communicative competence into the broad headings of “organizational 
competence,” which includes both grammatical and discourse (or textual) competence, and “pragmatic 
competence,” which includes both sociolinguistic and “illocutionary” competence. 

Kiato and Kiato (1996, p. 1) observed that “the basic idea of communicative competence remains the ability to 
use language appropriately, both “receptively and productively, in real situations”. 

Communicative competence, according to Richards (2006, p. 3) includes the following aspects of language 
knowledge: 

i Knowing how to use language for a range of different purposes and functions 

ii Knowing how to vary our use of language according to the setting and the participants (e.g., knowing when to 
use formal and informal speech or when to use language appropriately for written as opposed to spoken 
communication) 

iii Knowing how to produce and understand different types of texts (e.g., narratives, reports, interviews, 
conversations) 

iv Knowing how to maintain communication despite having limitations in one’s language knowledge (e.g., 
through using different kinds of communication strategies) 

2.4 Types of Learning Activities and Techniques 

In communicative classes, a wide variety of activities such as role plays, interviews, discussions, information gap 
activities, language games, language learning simulations, problem solving tasks, quizzes, and surveys are used. 
The focus is usually on developing language skills and functions in authentic contexts. Littlewood (1981) 
distinguishes two major activity types-functional communication activities and social interaction activities. 
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Functional communication activities are aimed at developing certain language skills and functions, which involve 
communication. Social interaction activities include conversation and discussion sessions, use of dialogues and 
role plays. 

2.5 The Use of Authentic Materials 

The role of a teacher in a communicative classroom is to facilitate language learning in meaningful ways. To 
achieve this end, most communicative classrooms make use of authentic materials. The use of authentic materials 
serves as a chief aid to creating an authentic context in which learners can develop their communicative 
competence. Materials that give learners a feel of using real life language are called authentic materials. According 
to Nunan (1989, p. 54), ‘A mle of thumb for authentic material is any material which has not been specifically 
produced for the purposes of language teaching.’ The main idea of using them in the classroom is to familiarize the 
learners with the language needed in real life. Authentic materials can include audio, audiovisual and printed 
materials. Examples of these include TV news and programs, TV and radio commercials, music, movies, 
announcements at public places such as railway stations, airports, supermarkets, newspapers, magazines, 
photographs, paintings, drawings, stamps, currencies, restaurant menus, street signs, product labels, tourist 
information brochures, catalogues, telephone books, greeting cards, letters, memos, circulars, minutes of the 
meetings, reports, billboards, notices, forms such as applications and tax forms, podcasting on the internet and web 
based programs involving multimedia use. Teachers should select authentic materials keeping in view the needs 
and interest, language learning goals, cultural appropriateness and level of language of the specific group of 
learners. 

2.6 Roles of Teachers and Students in CLT 

On the roles of teacher and students in a communicative classroom, Larsen-Freeman (1986, p. 131) observes that 
“The teacher facilitates communication in the classroom. In this role, one of his major responsibilities is to 
establish situations likely to promote communication. During the activities he acts as an adviser, answering 
student’s questions and monitoring their performance. Fie might make note of their errors to be worked on at a 
later time during more accuracy-based activities. At other times he might be a ‘co-communicator’ engaging in 
the communicative activity along with students. Students are, above all, communicators. They are actively 
engaged in negotiating meaning—in trying to make themselves understood and in understanding others—even 
when their knowledge of the target language is incomplete. Also, since the teacher’s role is less dominant than in 
a teacher-centered method, students are seen as more responsible managers of their own learning.” 

Commenting on the nature of student-teacher interaction and the student-student interaction, Larsen-Freeman 
(1986, p. 133) says: “The teacher may present some part of the lesson, such as when working with linguistic 
accuracy. At other times, he is the facilitator of the activities, but he does not always himself interact with the 
students. Sometimes he is a co-communicator, but more often he establishes situations that prompt communication 
between and among the students. Students interact a great deal with one another. They do this in various 
configurations: pairs, triads, small groups, and whole group.” 

2 .7 Limitation and Significance of CLT 

Lindsay and Knight (2006, p. 23) commented that “CA is very widely used all over the world. It has shifted the 
focus in language teaching from learning about the language to learning to communicate in the language. 
Flowever, there are problems associated with it. ... The most serious criticism of CA is that it is not as effective 
as it claims to be”. ELT practitioners in countries such as India should not forget the fact that CA was developed 
in Britain, the United States and other English-speaking countries. Therefore, its application in countries such as 
India will not be an easy task. Teachers and learners should be flexible enough to follow the practices implicit in 
CLT. However, they should not abandon CLT altogether. Teachers have to realize that they can meet the 
requirements of their learners better by adopting the principles of CLT in their classrooms. 

The above literature review focused mainly on the CLT principles as the teachers of the undergraduate colleges of 
Andhra Pradesh (AP) were trained at the Retraining Program on using these principles. Against the above 
backdrop, the paper examined CLT principles and techniques that were in place to develop students’ English 
communication skills. 

3. Research Method 

The respondents of the study were the undergraduate students of first year at government and private aided 
degree colleges in Andhra Pradesh, India. They were randomly selected from those colleges which deputed their 
English teachers to undergo the Retraining Program. A total of 1500 male and female college students of 35 
colleges in Andhra Pradesh took part in this study. The data was collected through a structured questionnaire. In 
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addition, the researcher made use of classroom observation to collect more information. The data was collected 
3-5 months after the teachers underwent the Retraining Program. Most of the respondents tend to look for jobs at 
call centers, IT and IT enabled services after they complete their college. 

4. Results and Discussion 

4.1 Reasons for Studying English 

Motivation is crucial to success in language learning. The data indicated that majority of students (1140 of the 
1500 wanted to learn English as ‘it will be useful in getting a good job’. 

It was clear that most students wanted to learn English for a practical benefit. Apparently, increasing demand for 
good English communication skills in job market was a major driving force. 

4.2 Type of Classroom Activities 

The type of activities that take place in the classroom can indicate whether the teaching/ learning situation is 
teacher dominated or learner centered. Majority of students (1275) opted for the choice ‘teacher talking/lecturing’, 
followed by ‘students working individually’(1125), ‘students working in pairs/groups’(705), ‘students giving 
individual speeches/presentations(570)’, ‘group presentations’^ 10), ‘role plays’(450), ‘group discussions’ (375) 
and ‘all of the above’(165). 

‘Teacher talk’ and ‘student working individually’ were the dominant classroom activities. However, the activities 
like presentations, discussions, and role plays were also reported modestly. This pointed to the fact that some 
‘beneficial’ practices were also in vogue rather than depending only on the teacher talk. As CLT demands ‘more 
student talk time’, which was also stressed in the Retaining Program, the teachers should have put great emphasis 
on the same. 

4.3 Teacher’s Focus 

What students learn has much to do with what teachers focus in their teaching. The respondents indicated that 
majority of their teachers focused more on developing their subject knowledge (55%) as opposed to their English 
communication skills (25%) or both (20%). 

As the students were required to be ready with good English communication skills to brighten their career 
prospects, teachers should have emphasized skill development as opposed to mere subject knowledge. 

4.4 Students Share Their Knowledge and Personal Experience 

Language learning can be made more purposive to learners by allowing them to share their knowledge and 
personal experience. The data indicated that 77% of students shared their knowledge and personal experience in 
the classroom, 19% said they did not share and 4% did not respond to this question. 

Majority of students shared their knowledge and personal experience in the classroom. It was a beneficial practice 
and must have helped students to speak freely. 

4.5 Preference for Pair/Group Work 

Pair work and group work are essential features of a learner centered classroom. The data revealed that 64% of 
students wanted pair work and group work to be conducted in the class, 30% of students were not in favor of the 
same and 6% of the sample population did not respond to this question. 

A good number of students opting for pair/group work was a sign of healthy language learning process. 

4.6 Teachers Monitor Students during Pair/Group Work 

Monitoring students during pair/group work will help students not to distract from the task and the teacher can 
also help if students seek any clarifications. 50% of students reported that their teachers monitored them during 
pair/group work, 46% of students said ‘No’ and 4% of the sample population did not respond to this question. 

As monitoring was crucial to task execution, more number of teachers should have monitored their students 
while they were doing pair/group work. 

4 .7 Teacher Simulates Real Life Communication in the Class 

Communication in the classroom that simulates real-life contexts such as how to shop or book tickets offers great 
motivation to learners. Moreover, language learning simulations provide students with the opportunity to learn 
the pragmatic skills of using language appropriately. The data revealed that of the 35 classes observed, in 9 (26%) 
classes simulations were used and in 26 (74%) classes simulations were not used. 

Students learn to practice language that is close to real life communication in the classroom through simulations. 
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Hence, more use of simulations was expected. 

4.8 Teacher Focuses on Giving Every’day Language Expressions 

Language learning becomes more meaningful to students if teachers give everyday language expressions in their 
classroom teaching. The data indicated that of the 35 classes observed, in 16 (46%) classes teachers focused on 
everyday language expressions where as in 19 (54%) classes teachers did not give language examples 
representative of everyday use. 

Language samples representative of day to day life help students to use English for real life. Therefore, it was 
desirable that more number of teachers practiced this aspect on a wider scale. 

4.9 Teacher Uses the Skills of Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing (LSRW) in Combination 

A critical feature of a communicative methodology is the use of the skills of LSRW in combination. When 
teachers teach language skills in integration, students will learn the language holistically. The data revealed that 
of the 35 classes observed, in 18 (51%) classes teachers used the skills of LSRW in combination whereas in 17 
(49%) classes teachers did not use the skills of LSRW in combination. 

Teachers can bring in more variety into their classroom teaching by the use of skills integration. Wider use of 
this activity was warranted in view of this fact. 

4.10 Teacher Uses Authentic Materials 

The use of authentic materials help learners to experience the feel of the language as a real language used for real 
life. The data revealed that of the 35 classes observed, in 7 (20%) classes teachers used authentic materials 
whereas in 28 (80%) classes teachers did not use authentic materials. 

Failure to use authentic materials could probably be attributed to teachers’ over dependence on the textbook. 
Since authentic materials present students with samples of language used for real life, much wider use of them 
was expected. 

4.11 Teacher Handles Practical Problems 

Implementing CLT principles in the Indian setting was beset with difficulties such as large classes, lack of 
textbooks with the students, and lack of infrastructural facilities. The data revealed that of the 35 classes 
observed, in 16 (46%) classes teachers were successful in tackling practical problems whereas in 19 (54%) 
classes teachers were not successful in tackling practical problems involved in implementation of CLT. 

Though nearly fifty per cent of the teachers were not able to overcome some of the practical problems involved 
in the implementation of CLT, it was heartening to note that a good chunk of teachers did succeed in doing so. 
Measures must be taken by the authorities concerned to help teachers have a more conducive atmosphere so that 
required competencies can be developed in students more effectively. At the same time, teachers also needed to 
use more innovative practices to overcome some of the common practical problems. 

4.12 Teaching/Learning of Listening Skills 

Effective communication is possible only if one is a good listener. The data indicated that majority of students 
(1095) improved their listening ‘by listening to the teacher as he/she read out and explained the text’. The data also 
revealed that a considerable number of students (780) improved their listening ‘by making notes as they listened to 
the teacher’s explanation of the lesson’. The responses also indicated that 705 students had an opportunity to 
improve their listening ‘by listening to their classmates when they talk in English in the class’. 

Majority of the students improved their listening skills by listening to teacher while reading out the text. Heavy 
reliance on this technique was understandable given the limited/no exposure they have had outside of classroom 
for practicing listening. 

4.13 Teaching/Learning of Speaking Skills 

Present day job market opens up many opportunities for the graduates with good spoken ability. The data revealed 
that majority of students (1050) improved their speaking ‘by taking part in role plays, games, debates, group 
discussions’. The data also revealed that a considerable number of students (1005) improved their speaking ‘by 
raising their doubts and by way of responding to teacher’s questions’. 

Teachers should be commended for helping learners develop their oral proficiency in a ‘beneficial’ manner. 

4.14 Teaching/Learning of Reading Skills 

Good reading comprehension ability is critical to students’ academic success. Reading is also considered 
valuable because the reader has more control over the language input than in the case of listening, where much 
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of the control is with the speaker. The data showed that majority of students (1035) improved their reading 
‘when their teacher reads aloud and explained the lesson in English’. The data also revealed that a considerable 
number of students (855) improved their reading ‘when their teacher read aloud the passage and translated into 
mother tongue’. The responses also indicated that 780 students practiced reading ‘by reading the text aloud in 
turns and then doing the exercises’. 

Majority of students improved their reading skills when their teacher read aloud and explained lessons. Reading a 
passage aloud, when pacing and pausing are appropriately used, helps promote quicker understanding of lessons 
for students. However, it was not a good strategy as teaching/learning process turned heavily teacher-centered. 
Teachers should have used more ‘beneficial’ strategies to develop their students’ reading ability. 

4.15 Teaching/Learning of Writing Skills 

Ability to write well is as important as oral proficiency for students at the undergraduate level. The data revealed 
that majority of students improved their writing skills’ by writing on a topic given by the teacher’. The data also 
indicated that a considerable number of students improved their writing ‘by thinking and sharing their ideas in 
pairs/groups on a topic before they write.’ 

Majority of students improved their writing skills by writing on a topic given by the teacher. As such writing 
activities ‘force’ the students to write something without purpose and audience in mind, less frequent use of them 
was desirable. 

5. Conclusion 

The results of this study yield some pedagogical implications in terms of how the strategies of the faculty have to 
be while following CLT features in their classrooms and what administrators need to do to facilitate better 
learning. The pedagogical implications are as follows: 

a) Teachers should lay great emphasis on skill development rather than subject knowledge and follow more 
learner centered ways of instruction. 

b) Teachers should ensure more variety in their classroom activities and teach language skills in integration. 

c) Teachers should emphasize the use of authentic materials and language learning simulations. 

d) Teachers need to provide language expressions that could be of use to students in their day to day life. 

e) Teachers should use more ‘communicative’ activities for enhancing their students’ listening, reading and 
writing abilities. 

f) Administrators must make resources such as text books, computers, and photocopy machines readily 
available to the teachers and students. 

g) Administrators should conduct programs such as the Retraining Program periodically so that teachers can 
share their successes and difficulties with the implementation of CLT principles. 
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